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CHAPTER I 
THE KEEL BOATS ARRIVE 


N the 29th of May, 1823, two keel 
boats, laden with merchandise for 
Luke Walpole, appeared at the lit- 
tle settlement of Indianapolis. They 
landed probably at the crossing of 
the National Road, near which 
stood the log cabin of John McCormick, the 
town’s first settler. Keel boats played an im- 
portant part in the growth of the Middle 
West, because, being narrow and of moderate 
draught, they could ascend small streams. 
They were a picturesque craft. Along the sides 
were “running boards” on which the crew 
stood, equally divided on either side. Placing 
their long, sharply-shod “setting poles,” braced 
against their shoulders, at the bottom of the 
stream or on a projecting log or rock, they 
walked slowly from prow to stern. At the cry 
of “lift,” they returned to the prow, thus pro- 
pelling the heavy vessel its whole length. A 
keel boat carried anywhere from six to eighteen 
men, commanded by a captain, and from fifteen 
to forty tons of freight. 


Indianapolis at this time consisted of a few 
log cabins scattered over a radius of two miles, 
their location known only to the traveler along 
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the lonely Indian trace by the slowly and lazily 
rising wreaths of blue smoke that here and 
there curled above the trees of the dense forests. 

If the keel boat visitors stopped at a tavern, 
they probably followed the path along Wash- 
ington Street to the “Rosebush,” a story-and-a- 
half frame house, just east of Illinois. Major 
Thomas Carter was the host, and it was said 
his wife frequently apologized to her guests 
for being “out of all kinds of garden sass except 
ham and eggs,” and for the fact that the only 
fruit she could get was “dried pumpkin.” If 
accommodation could not be had here, there was 
the “Eagle Tavern” of John Hawkins, on the 
north side of Washington Street, just east of 
Illinois, a double log cabin in a wood so dense, 
says a local historian, “that the trees of which 
it was built were cut upon the site.” 


Yet this lonely village, sixty miles from the 
nearest settlement, on a water course which 
was soon to prove unnavigable, and with no 
roads connecting it with the outside world, was 
to become, in less than a century, the largest 
inland city on the continent, and one of the 
most important railroad centers in the country. 
Certainly to these early tradesmen, who had 
with so much difficulty propelled their craft 
thither, it would have been incredible that a 
place which for so many years must be shut 
out entirely from the outside world by lack of 
roads, whose dream of commercial success 
through the canal system was to fade in finan- 
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cial ruin, should become a great manufacturing 
center, and the hub of a network of railroads. 
And yet, from the very beginning, the early 
settlers dreamed their dreams, and it is from 
these dreams and the faith of its founders that 
the story of the city is woven. 


Unfortunately, no one recorded the astonish- 
ment of the crews of the keel boats at finding 
the capital of the state in this muddy and iso- 
lated village. Three years before, without 
thought as to the inconvenience of its location, 
the commissioners had chosen this point as the 
proper site for the capital, because it was the 
geographical center of the state. Here, the 
“donation”—the four square miles given by 
Congress for the site of the capital—had been 
located, and the plat of the “mile square” made; 
and on a natural elevation almost in the center, 
thickly set with a growth of tall, straight sugar 
trees, was established the “Circle,” on which 
was to be built a residence for the Governor. 
The survey was made by Alexander Ralston 
and Elias P. Fordham, who laid out the ave- 
nues radiating from the Circle and named them 
for the states. At the solicitation of James 
Blake, Commissioner Harrison consented to 
add the four streets bounding the plat, North, 
South, East and West, “because of the advan- 
tages such streets would be as public drives 
and promenades when the town grew up.” It 
is easy to imagine those early citizens of In- 
dianapolis dreaming of the days when most of 
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the mile square would be filled with “substan- 
tial dwellings“ whose householders would “take 
the air” and observe the progress of their city, 
in the evenings and on Sundays, driving ele- 
gantly about these encompassing driveways. 
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CHAPTER II 
A CAMP IN THE FOREST 


N 1821, the year-old settlement ex- 
tended along Washington Street, 
wholly south of it, to a point a little 
less than a block east of West 
Street; and was less than a block 
wide for a distance equal to two 
blocks, when it spread out. At the river it 
reached from about the point where Georgia 
Street strikes the bank to the old National 
bridge. 


The clearing of the streets had been at- 
tempted, with little effect, when the first sale 
of lots took place. Each little cabin was stuck 
away in its own hole, in woods so dense that 
old settlers declared later that a man standing 
on the present site of Craig’s store could not 
see a house half-way down the block on the 
other side of Washington Street. General T. 
A. Morris once said that life in Indianapolis 
in 1821, when he came here with his father, 
was like camping out in a forest on a hunting 
expedition, except that the camping places 
were cabins instead of tents or brush houses. 
One neighbor could not even see the next one’s 
house, for as the lots purchased were not in 
regular order, great stretches of vacant ground 
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were found between the new homes, and paths 
from one house to another were made through 
the deep woods on the shortest lines without 
regard to streets or private property. In order 
to open Washington Street, which was ap- 
pointed for the main thoroughfare, the settlers 
offered to give the timber to anybody who 
would clear off the trees. As they were of fine 
wood—oak, ash and walnut—the offer was ac- 
cepted by Lismond Basye, but when he got 
them all down, blocking the street even worse 
than before, and realized that there was no mill 
to saw them, he gave up the job in despair, and 
the people were compelled to burn the timber 
as it lay. The stumps remained in Washington 
Street, for a long time known as Main Street, 
for years, and for even more years the less set- 
tled streets were more or less filled with trees 
and brush. 
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CHAPTER III 
TWO MERCHANTS AND A PREACHER 


N 1822, with a probable population 
of five hundred, the little settlement 
in the wilderness had forty resi- 
dences. Several workshops had 
been built, a grist mill and two saw 
mills were in operation, and more 
building was in progress. There were thirteen 
carpenters, four cabinetmakers, eight black- 
smiths, four shoemakers, two tailors, one hat- 
ter, two tanners, one saddler, one cooper, four 
bricklayers, two merchants, three grocers, four 
doctors, three lawyers, one preacher, one 
teacher, and seven tavern keepers. The jail 
was built in 1822, in a dense woods, now the 
court house square. Court was held, until a 
court house could be built, in the double log 
cabin of John Carr, on Delaware Street, direct- 
ly opposite the entrance of the present court 
house. 


In spite of their isolation from the world, in 
spite of sickness and of the privations imposed 
by pioneer life, these settlers of Indianapolis 
found time in the first two years of the town’s 
existence for some gaieties. A dance, in De- 
cember, 1821, which lasted all night, weddings, 
with enormous dinners for the entire commun- 
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ity, and dancing and merrymaking which con- 
tinued for two days; a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion with a barbecue, in the middle of Washing- 
ton Street, just west of what is now the canal; 
and other festivities are recorded. While they 
had no church buildings as yet, they had serv- 
ices occasionally from the beginning, and by 
the end of 1822 the Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian congregations were organized. A 
militia regiment was formed the second year, 
for in those days all able-bodied citizens had to 
attend muster. 


By 1823, the year of the visit of the keel 
boats, and before the arrival of the capital from 
Corydon, the settlement had shifted away from 
the river. At first, river-side location was 
thought desirable because of belief in the navi- 
gability of the stream. When this first began 
to be questioned, and the settlers were con- 
vinced also that to the neighborhood of the 
river was due the epidemic of malarial disor- 
ders which had caused so much suffering and 
death during the first year, many of the lots 
were abandoned. The settlement at this time 
extended in a narrow line about a block wide 
on each side of Washington Street to Meridian, 
while east of it, and passing east of the Circle, 
another point projected north as far as Ohio 
Street, and a third point along Washington 
Street carried the settlement to about half-way 
between Alabama and New Jersey Streets. 

The year the keel boats came in reality 
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marked the end of the first period of Indian- 
apolis. These first three years saw the town’s 
“first things’”—the selection of the capital site; 
the laying out of the town; the first sale of lots; 
the epidemic and the famine; the cultivation of 
the “caterpillar deadening,” a section of forest 
in the mile square which had providentially 
been deadened by caterpillars; the first ap- 
pointment of justices; the first marriage; the 
first birth; the first death; the first school; the 
first church service; the first store; the organi- 
zation of the county; the designation of town- 
ships; the plans for county buildings; the first 
tax levy and report; the first camp meeting; 
the first and second newspapers; the building 
of the first brick house. Within this period, 
from the building of John McCormick’s cabin, 
to the September after the arrival of the keel 
boats, the population of the little settlement 
had increased to almost six hundred. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE COURAGE OF CITY BUILDERS 


T WOULD be difficult to describe 
the isolation of the town at this 
time in terms sufficiently vivid to 
make it comprehensible, and yet 
this isolation must be understood 
if the development of the town 
is to be properly appreciated. No stirring 
historic events connect the settlement right- 
Iy called “the city in the wilderness,” with 
the state and the nation. The interest of 
its story lies altogether in the courage with 
which its failures were borne, its struggle out 
of isolation, its triumph over apparently in- 
superable obstacles to connection with the 
world, and its fulfillment, in less than a cen- 
tury, of the prophesy of a supposedly crazed 
early governor of the state, who dreamed that 
he foresaw the day when the capital city would 
be the center of a network of railroads spread- 
ing out over the state and the country. “The 
town,” says an early writer, “had been shut out 
from the world from the time of its earliest set- 
tlement by an almost impassable expanse of 
mud. No business had been transacted other 
than that of supplying the wants of the inhab- 
itants. Strangers seldom visited the town, and 
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the effort and risk of reaching it were suffi- 
ciently great to appall many travelers. A 
death-like quiet pervaded the place.’ This 
“quiet” continued for many years. As late as 
1840, the town streets were little better than 
country roads. Even after the trees were cut 
out—and trees were standing in some streets 
as late as 1842 and 1843—the stumps were left 
for the wagon way to wind about as crookedly 
as a “bottom bayou.” The frequent mud holes 
were turned by large bodies of unrestrained 
hogs, into hog wallows. The fences along each 
side were worm fences, and sidewalks were pig 
tracks, hugging closely the corners of the fences 
when a big mudhole had to be passed. How- 
ever, in 1819, a Scandinavian traveler in New 
York—then a city of 150,000—-complained that 
the pigs were allowed to run loose in the streets 
of that city and were occasionally the cause of 
remarkable scenes—often bowling over richly 
dressed ladies! 


“The roads of the first years and for many 
a year afterward, were about as bad as any 
civilized community ever had to put up with,” 
Says a local historian. They were passable for 
wagons and loads only when dried up in sum- 
mer or frozen up in winter, and even in these 
favorable conditions there were long stretches 
that had to be “corduroyed” or “cross layed” 
with rails or logs, filled in with chinks—to be 
passable even to a traveler on horseback. 
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CHAPTER V 
PIONEER MERCHANTS AND THEIR SHOPS 


HE early commerce of Indianapolis, 

УТЕ“! then, was a matter of country 
War. | m|| stores whose uncertain supplies 
= —licame in road wagons and keel 
| boats, paid for in barter. Money 
was scarce, the first American 
coins not reaching the city until 1838. The 
settlers had principally the old copper cent, the 
fipney bit, the picayune, the levy, and the Mexi- 
can coin dollar. The few stores contained dry 
goods, drugs, groceries, cutlery, queensware 
and leather, books, tubs and salt fish, and also 
whiskey. Red flannel swung over a door on 
two sticks and hung down the sides was an un- 
failing sign; a name over the door was not. 


Such a settlement must naturally have among 
its citizens men who could make the articles 
needed for wear or for use in the household, 
which were beyond the ability of the average 
householder. J. H. B. Nowland, whose father, 
Matthias Nowland, was one of the city’s first 
settlers, has left a description of the first tailor, 
the first baker, and the first hat maker of In- 
dianapolis. The first merchant, according to 
him, was Robert Wilmot, who had a small stock 
of goods and Indian trinkets, and who returned 
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hurriedly to Kentucky because of having in- 
curred the enmity of a bad Delaware Indian by 
his business methods. 

The first tailor was Andrew Byrne, called 
familiarly “Uncle Andy,” who came to Indian- 
apolis in March, 1821. Не is described as “a 
small, spare man with black hair and eyes.” 
“He was a first-rate workman,” says Mr. Now- 
land; “could make a garment to suit the most 
fastidious dandy of that early day. His shop 
was about four feet square, in the corner of 
my father’s cabin. Here the fashionable tailor- 
ing of Indianapolis was first done. One of the 
coats he manufactured would be worthy of Bar- 
num’s attention at this day” (1870, when this 
reminiscence was written). “They were only 
equaled by the hats generally worn with them.” 

One of the very first industries in a new set- 
tlement seems always to be hat making, no 
doubt because the manufacture of a head cover- 
ing is most difficult for private enterprise. The 
first hat maker in Indianapolis was John 
Shunk—probably a corruption of the familiar 
Schenk—and he came from Pennsylvania. 

“John Shunk was the first man that ever at- 
tempted in this place to manufacture a ‘wild 
varmint’ into a hat. Не built a log cabin on the 
bank of the river south of the ravine, near 
where Kingan’s pork house now stands. His 
cabin was about fifteen by eighteen feet square, 
and served as parlor, kitchen, chamber, hall and 
shop. The kettle used for the boiling or stew- 
Ing the various kinds of skins into hats was 
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placed on a stone furnace in the middle of the 
room. His bed stood in the northeast corner, 
posts driven into the ground, with saplings 
nailed across. Fastened to the ridge pole above 
a broad table hung a thing that looked some- 
thing in shape like the bow of a bass viol, only 
longer. On this was a large catgut string which 
he would pull in such a way that it would strike 
and cut the combination of hair and fur.” 

The first wagon maker of the city was George 
Norwood, who came in 1822, and whose shop 
was opposite the present site of the Claypool 
Hotel; the first watchmaker, Humphrey Grif- 
fith, who came in 1825; the first bookbinder, 
Captain John Cain, who came in 1826, when the 
city boasted eight hundred inhabitants. 

“The first baker,” says Mr. Nowland, “was 
а heavy-set Dutchman, nearly as thick as he 
was long, named Conrad Brussell, and called 
‘Old Coonrod.’ He came to Indianapolis in 1821, 
and his shop was nearly opposite where Kin- 
gan’s pork house now is. His oven was built 
in the east side of the cabin. Four posts were 
planted in the ground, about five feet apart; 
on the posts was made a platform of puncheons. 
On the puncheons, dirt sufficient to prevent 
them from taking fire. The dirt was plastered 
to form the bottom of the oven. Then, a kind 
of frame work was built, plastered and left to 
dry; a fire was kindled on the inside that 
burned out the framework and left the oven— 
in which was baked the first rusk and ginger 
cake in Indianapolis.” 
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The two keel boats which came to this little 
settlement in 1823 were from the Kanawha 
River and Zanesville, Ohio, and had come down 
the Ohio and up the Wabash and White Rivers. 
One, the “Eagle,” carried fifteen tons of salt, to- 
gether with whiskey, tobacco and dried fruit, 
and the other, the “Boxer,” had thirty tons of 
dry goods and printing materials. Both cargoes 
were for Luke Walpole, who had a store near 
his house, which was on the northwest corner 
of what is now the State House square. Mr. 
Walpole had come in the summer of 1822 from 
Zanesville, Ohio, to the new capital of Indiana. 
His arrival created a sensation, for he brought 
with him a family of fourteen persons: himself, 
his wife, four sons and six daughters, a nephew, 
and a colored servant, and also household fur- 
niture and a stock of goods, all on one keel boat! 
Among the household goods was “a large old- 
fashioned sideboard’? which was boxed up in 
such a way that it looked much like a piano, 
and this fact caused great excitement in the 
place, and many calls from the young men, one 
of whom explained that he had “never seed a 
puranner.” Little is told of the dress of the 
Pioneers, but historians have chronicled the 
fact that Mr. Walpole, this first “store keeper,” 
dressed “always in the old English style,” by 
which was meant knee breeches, long stockings, 
and silver shoe buckles. He, no doubt, wore his 
hair in a queue, as did Governor James Brown 
Ray and George Smith, publisher of the first 
newspaper, The Indianapolis Gazette.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE FORTNIGHTLY MAIL 


ITH the year 1824, Indianapolis 
may be said to have entered upon 
the second stage of its development. 
The people of the little settlement 
| on whose streets а “‘death-like quiet 
7) reigned,” began to look forward to 
the time when the barrier that cut them off 
from the world would be removed. The mails, 
which, up to this time, had been carried by the 
first postmaster, Aaron Drake, from Conners- 
ville, now began to arrive semi-monthly. The 
Centerville mail was carried on horseback by a 
lame fiddler named Amos Dilly. His arrival 
was looked forward to with rather more 
interest than that of the others because 
he would furnish the music for a dance. 
The Brookville, or “settlement” mail, was 
carried by Samuel Frazier, later a promi- 
nent temperance lecturer. The Madison, or 
“Berry’s Trace,” mail was carried by a man 
named Metcalf, more familiarly known as “Old 
Madcap.” These mail carriers had frequently 
to swim all the streams on their respective 
routes and were often several days behind time 
because of high waters. The mails were often 
damaged by water, and Mr. Nowland records 
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the fact that he had frequently seen Mr. Hen- 
derson, the postmaster, “spreading out the let- 
ters in the sun to dry.” 

The method of transportation of goods, how- 
ever, still left much to be desired. The great 
Conestoga wagons that ventured upon the “cor- 
duroyed” roads and were frequently mired in 
bad weather, were almost always drawn by 
four horses. The canvas cover was fully a dozen 
feet along the top, and six or seven feet in diam- 
eter. A good big wagon loaded and belled (the 
bells hung in a bow above the horses’ hames and 
rang in an incessant and not unmusical jingle), 
with a good team well harnessed must have 
been an inspiriting sight; with a driver of 
the Clem Perry school mounted іп his 
wagon saddle on the “near” wheel horse, driv- 
ing with a ten-foot line and bearing a 
blacksnake whip. In good weather, along the 
old Michigan Road, on the way to Cincinnati, 
by Lawrenceburg, or to Madison by Napoleon, 
one might sometimes have seen a dozen of these 
gigantic white caterpillars following each other 
loaded with goods for Indianapolis merchants. 
Our exports usually went out on foot. Hog- 
driving was a separate occupation until rail- 
roads came in. 
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CHAPTER VII 
WHEN THE LEGISLATORS CAME 


OST important of the buildings 
bs N under construction at this time 
x: was the Court House, work upon 
which was being hurried that it 
OH might be used by the Legislature, 
which was to meet in the new cap- 
ital for the first time in 1825. This building was 
used as a court house until 1870, and from 1825 
to 1835 was the only public building in town. 
It was, says Sulgrove, “state house, court 
house, occasional church, convention hall, lec- 
ture room, concert room, show room and ball- 
room. Few buildings, if any, in a new country 
or in any country, have had a greater variety 
of experiences in as short a life.” 


In the fall of 1825 came Samuel Merrill, 
Treasurer of State, bringing state archives and 
money in a two-horse wagon through the woods 
from Corydon, and in January the legislators 
arrived from over the state, on horseback, their 
belongings in their saddle bags. Once here, 
they were huddled together six in a cabin. They 
paid from two to three dollars a week for their 
board. Their horses were kept by the farm- 
ers, who were anxious to have them at from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a week. 
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This meeting of the Legislature was such an 
event that farmers who lived near enough 
came in with their families to attend it. Vis- 
itors from other parts of the state, besides those 
with “axes to grind,” came often, and it was 
long before even the townspeople lost their 
curiosity to see its proceedings. “There were 
strong men among the legislators of the state in 
those days,” says Sulgrove. “It was usually a 
man who was needed by the interests of his 
locality, or a man of conscious ability who took 
a place in one house or the other as his first 
step on the ladder. Most, if not all of them, 
were immigrants, with the push and persist- 
ence of men who have enterprise enough to go 
from home to seek fortune, and brains enough 
to take advantage of the chances that offer. The 
advent and free association of such a body of 
men could not but be improving to a town 
which had so long been in complete isolation.” 


A traveler to the western country in 1826, 
Timothy Flint, wrote thus of our city: “In- 
dianapolis has had as rapid growth as any town 
that has arisen in the western country. It is 
in the center of one of the most extensive and 
fertile bodies of land in the western world; 
nearly central to the state, on White River, at 
a point accessible by steamboats, in common 
Stages of the Wabash. No river in America, 
according to its size and extent, has greater 
bodies of fertile land than White River. The 
country is populating about this town with un- 
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exampled rapidity. The town itself has grown 
up like the prophet’s gourd. But a few years 
since, and it was a solid and deep forest where 
the surprised traveler now sees compact streets 
and squares of brick buildings, respectable pub- 
lic buildings, manufactories, mechanic shops, 
printing offices, business and bustle. Such is 
the present aspect of Indianapolis, which is 
supposed to contain between two and three 
hundred houses. It will probably become one 
of the largest towns between Cincinnati and 
the Mississippi.” 


These “streets and squares” of brick build- 
ings which so impressed Timothy Flint were, 
according to a report in The Journal of the next 
year, twenty-five brick houses, sixty frame, and 
eighty hewed and rough log dwellings. Rents 
were high and houses in demand. The Gov- 
ernor’s house in the Circle was being built and 
also six two-story and five one-story brick 
houses, and a large number of frames had been 
built during the year. 

Two years later, Isaiah Osborn of Spiceland, 
Indiana, at that time working for John Dou- 
glass on The Western Censor, wrote in a letter 
dated from Indianapolis, Jan. 13, 1828: “This 
town is situated on the east side of White River 
in a high, dry bottom. The court house is 
three-quarters of a mile from the river; the 
place begins to look like a town; ten stores, six 
taverns, a court house costing $15,000, many 
fine houses, and six weeks’ back, had in it 1,066 
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inhabitants. Lots worth one dollar and the 
place somewhat sickly, but improving; a few 
friends in the county, two families in town, 
eleven miles to Monthly Meeting. * * * * 
I work by the piece and make from three to 
four dollars a week clear.” 


While there was no immediate or decided 
change after the moving of the capital, there 
was confidence in a prosperity to come that held 
up the courage of the settlers against the ter- 
rors of annual chills. It was long in coming, 
however—twenty years before there were any 
evidences of progress beyond that of a country 
town. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


HE editor of The Journal, who 
described the busy town in 1827, 
thought at that time that the 
condition of things was promising 
Е | enough to inaugurate an era of 
те and steam power 
which would produce at home the ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods brought from abroad, 
which included tobacco, flour, powder, yarn and 
whiskey. This idea of a manufacturing city 
became an obsession with the business men of 
the town, completely blinding some of the 
shrewdest of them to the impossibility of carry- 
ing on manufacturing to any extent when the 
lack of facilities for transportation made it im- 
possible to obtain raw material in any consid- 
erable quantity, or to dispose of the manufac- 
tured goods afterwards. Nothing so well 
illustrates this obsession as the story of the 
steam mill, which was the first manufacturing 
enterprise in Indianapolis. 


The first act of the Legislature affecting the 
town was the act of January 26, 1827, ordering 
the state agent to survey and sell seven acres 
on the river for a site for a steam mill. The 
company that incorporated the mill the next 
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year was composed of the town’s oldest and 
most prominent citizens—Nicholas McCarty, 
James Blake, James M. Ray, Daniel Yandes, 
Noah Noble and William Sanders. It was to 
comprise a grist mill, a saw mill and a woolen 
mill. The saw mill was to be placed to the 
west of White River, on the slope of the bluff, 
and another building on the plateau above, with 
three full stories, and two others in the high, 
sloping roof, making five in all. The grist mill 
was to occupy the lower and the woolen mill 
the upper stories. James Griswold, a gigantic 
carpenter famed for honest work, made the 
frame, and it was so well made that it might 
have stood a life-time longer, says a historian, 
had it not burned in 1853. It took a hundred 
men two days to raise it, and it was noted as a 
memorable incident that no whiskey was used 
on the occasion, “which may account for the 
soundness of its timbers,” says our historian. 


The manner of getting the material to In- 
dianapolis illustrates well the difficulties of 
transportation in those days. The steam appa- 
ratus, the first steam engine ever brought to the 
place, was “wagoned out” from Cincinnati in 
1831. It was to have come by steamer, but the 
steamer could not come! It was set to work in 
the saw mill soon after it was put in place, and 
later, in 1832, the grist mill started. The 
woolen division never did much, and there was 
no sawing and grinding to do, except for local 
consumption. By 1835 it was clearly demon- 
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strated that the enterprise would not pay, and 
the machinery was offered for sale. Not much 
of it was sold, however, except for old iron, and 
the vast building was left as a haunt for boys 
on rainy days, and as a hiding place for thieves 
and their plunder. For many a year the boilers 
that had cost such a tremendous effort to bring 
here through the mud lay and rusted, and the 
really fine engines were battered and broken as 
it pleased the destructive whims of loafers. In 
1847, when the railroad opened up a prospect 
for business, the Geissendorfs took the old mill 
for wool carding and spinning, but they left it 
in five years, and the next year, on the night of 
the twenty-sixth of November, it was set on 
fire and utterly destroyed, and came very near 
destroying the National Road bridge, too. So 
speedy a collapse of so great an enterprise had 
a dispiriting effect, and little further in the 
manufacturing way was attempted until facili- 
ties for transportation opened a reasonable 
prospect for business. 
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CHAPTER IX 
EVOLUTION OF THE DRY GOODS STORE 


HE changes from village to town in 
this period, while slight, were still 
apparent. “The universal brother- 

<] hood of the days when streets were 
SSS! full of stumps and mud holes, with 
cow paths for sidewalks and open 
fences for borders,” says Sulgrove, “was giving 
way to the inevitable separation into classes 
and coteries.” It is noted, too, that about this 
time the stores were leaving sugar and coffee 
to the grocery stores, abandoning liquor alto- 
gether, and confining themselves more exclu- 
sively to dry goods; putting away their red 
flannel door signs. Barter was passing away 
before the advance of cash, and the supply of 
home necessities was entrusted less and less to 
the foresight of the head of the family. No 
longer was the farmer called to cut up and cure 
the winter’s supply of meat; “home made” 
Sugar gave place to “Orleans”; “store tea” was 
taking the place of that made from spice bush 
and sassafras. The new State Bank, with its 
branches at the principal points of the state, 
furnished an excellent but by no means abund- 
ant currency, and by loans to enterprising men, 
encouraged such industries as were adapted to 
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the condition of the country. Its judicious but 
liberal management was a great help at this 
time to the growth of Indianapolis and the re- 
gion of which it was the depot. When the 
crash of 1837 was followed by the “hard times” 
of 1839 and 1845, the State Bank’s money was 
all the people had that they could trust. 

From 1824 to 1847 the trend of the town away 
from the river went on, moving eastward so 
rapidly that only after the building of manu- 
facturing establishments in the late sixties in 
that direction was the site of the first river 
settlement really built up. The river was, in 
fact, a drawback rather than a benefit to the 
town; it cut off the settlements on the west, 
since there was nothing but a ferry to carry 
the people over. The Internal Improvement 
System of 1836 excited a wild speculation in 
lots along the site of the Central Canal and 
drew settlement in that direction until 1840; 
then it shifted eastward again, and with the 
completion of the Madison Railroad it pushed 
southward, leaving business mainly along 
Washington Street until, with the completion of 
other roads, it scattered in other directions, 
and began marking the outlines of its present 
development. 


Greatly to the satisfaction of the town, the 
eighth day of July, 1827, the National Road 
Commissioner visited Indianapolis and fixed the 
line of the road to this city. In the fall, the 
contract for the road was let, and for the first 
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time since its settlement, the town, which had 
been “so long locked up by cow paths, Indian 
trails, and swampy roads,” had the prospect of 
a real thoroughfare to the outside world. The 
bridge across the river was built, the macadam- 
izing of the road was completed through the 
town, and about three miles west, when, in 
1889, Congress failed to make the necessary 
appropriations and all work was abandoned. 
As the road followed Washington Street, how- 
ever, that thoroughfare had been able to get 
the first improvement of any street in the 
town, though it remained without a sidewalk 
for several years. 


“NO MEAN CITY” 


CHAPTER X 
WHEN THE RAILROAD CAME 


URING these years the Governor's 
House in the Circle was completed, 
the first State House was built, 
P ANI schools and churches were being 
Ë É 2f provided, benevolent, agricultural, 
taa —— and literary societies organized, and 
the hopes of the town were centered on the 
National Road and the Central Canal. The 
country was rapidly filling up, and its lands 
“thickening with crops of grain and teeming 
with hogs,” but there was no outlet except 
through vast forests and almost impassible 
roads. The canal system promised to relieve 
the difficulty. The Central Canal was to com- 
mence at the most suitable point on the Wabash 
between Fort Wayne and Logansport and run 
via Muncietown to Indianapolis, down White 
River to the forks; thence by the best route 
to Evansville. The failure of the entire sys- 
tem and the stopping of work on all the 
state’s improvements in 1839, completely par- 
alyzed business for a time, and gave the pros- 
pects of the town “a terrible blow.” As the 
clouds became blackest, however, help was near. 
The Madison and Indianapolis Railroad, which 
had been started at Madison some time before, 
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was completed to Vernon, in 1839, and in Oc- 
tober, 1847, reached Indianapolis. 


The writer who in 1857 described “the death- 
like quiet” of Indianapolis in its first years, tells 
us that “a radical change was immediately 
wrought by the completion of the Madison and 
Indianapolis Railroad.” The population, which 
was then less than 4,000, had, by August of 
1849, risen to 6,750. In June, 1850, to 8,100; in 
1855, to over 16,000, and “at present,” (1857) 
about 25,000. The quiet of the former village 
had given way to the noise and hurry of the 
rapidly growing city. 


The year 1847 marked the first really great 
change in the conditions and prospects of Indi- 
anapolis. In this year, and in the years immedi- 
tely following, with the opening of the railroad, 
came the oportunity for something more than 
local business. Manufacturers appeared, large 
business houses were built, the price of property 
advanced, street improvements were ordered, 
although Washington Street was not bouldered 
until 1859; a city form of government was 
adopted; a school system was inaugurated; the 
first wholesale dry goods store in the city was 
established, soon to close, however; the first 
telegraph company was chartered; and because 
there was a prospect of other railroad lines 
centering in the city, the Union Railway Com- 


pany was organized in 1848, to construct a 
Union Depot. 
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A gas company was chartered by the Legis- 
lature in 1851, although the city did not make 
use of this opportunity to light the streets until 
1858. Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, visited 
Indianapolis about this time, and one historian 
acidly chronicled that the only perceptible 
effect of his visit was the almost universal 
change among the Indianapolis men from stiff 
hats to soft, the kind worn by Kossuth. In this 
period also was established the Northwestern 
Christian University, now Butler College. 


The year 1857 is to be noted in the develop- 
ment of the city because at that time calculat- 
ing men began to see the way clear to make the 
city the center of supply and purchase for a 
great part of the state, instead of allowing 
Cincinnati to occupy that position. A meeting 
was held in July to consult upon this subject, 
and to determine the practicability of establish- 
ing wholesale houses. It was reported at this 
meeting that the city had seventy-five business 
houses and thirty-two manufactories which 
carried on wholesaling to some extent in con- 
nection with their regular business, but had no 
exclusively wholesale establishment. It was too 
early, however. A wholesale dry goods house 
opened to test the theory was soon closed. 


“NO MEAN CITY” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TRADE PALACE 


HE story of the development of In- 
| dianapolis as a business and manu- 

facturing center from day to day 
and from month to month, may be 
best read in the newspapers of the 
time. Up to 1828, no advertising of 
any consequence was done—the advertising 
columns of the papers were filled with notices 
of cattle strayed or taken up, and of rewards 
offered for runaway slaves, and with advertise- 
ments of hotels and stage coach routes. The 
first advertisements of merchants’ wares were 
merely two or three lines of fine print in which 
boot and shoe makers, hat makers, and cabinet- 
makers described their goods, and the proprietor 
of the “general store,” announced the receipt 
“from the east” of an assortment of goods for 
which he would take in exchange “all kinds of 
country produce at the highest market price.” 


By 1848, the advertisements became more 
elaborate and conspicuous among them were 
those of Horace A. Fletcher, said to have come 
to Indianapolis in 1844 from Boston, “immedi- 
ately engaging in the dry goods trade.” One of 
the 1848 advertisements gives “Horace A. 
Fletcher, dealer іп Dry Goods, Groceries, 
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Queensware, Hardware, Cotton, Yarns, Eastern 
Sole Leather, etc., opposite Browning’s Hotel,” 
and the first city directory gives his residence 
as this hotel. 


From 1851 to 1856, the Fletcher Store occu- 
pied “the beautiful new store room just east 
of Temperance Hall,” that is, east of the pres- 
ent News Building. While there, Mr. Fletcher 
advertised as “H. A. Fletcher, one door east of 
Temperance Hall, Dealer in Rich, Fancy and 
Staple Dry Goods, Bonnets, Hats of every 
description, Boots and Shoes, Carpetings, Cot- 
ton Yarns, Umbrellas, Rich Parasols, Groceries, 
etc.” This same advertisement in exactly the 
same type ran throughout the year. 


The first long advertisement—shorter, how- 
ever, than those of the other stores, for Mr. 
Fletcher was evidently conservative—appeared 
March 31, 1857, headed “Headquarters of First 
Class Goods; Horace Fletcher and Company, 
No. 10 East Washington Street (Fletcher's 
New Block).” The very extensive stock of 
summer goods is specified with an N. B. at the 
end: “Oil cloths cut and put down. Shades and 
gilt cornices put up. Carpets cut and put down 
to order.” This N. B. was used in all the ad- 
vertisements throughout the year. 


In The Journal of April 14, 1858, a more am- 
bitious advertisement appears; indeed, the first 
in which there is an attempt at a different type 
of advertisement. “The latest news from Eu- 
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rope are extremely important to all the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, but especially to the 
inhabitants of Indiana. Public attention is di- 
rected to the extensive stock of spring and 
summer dry goods and carpeting just received 
and receiving daily from New York and Boston, 
at 10 East Washington Street.” The advertise- 
ment continues down the column in twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of type, with frequent assurance 
that nothing in any department “will be found 
deficient in quality or quantity ;” ending with 
the familiar postscript.” 


The Fletcher business, “the nicest dry goods 
store in Indianapolis,” as an old diary states, 
was apparently a prospective tenant always for 
the young city’s best store property, for in 
March, 1860, when James H. Ray completed his 
four story stone front building at 28 West 
Washington Street, known as “Ray’s Stone 
Block,” it was immediately taken over by Mr. 
Fletcher. The luxurious interior, broad aisles, 
imposing stairways and high ceilings soon 
earned for the establishment the popular name 
of The Trade Palace, a name which was adopted 
by Mr. Fletcher in 1860. 


In Hawes’ Indianapolis Business Directory, 
for 1859-1860, there appeared a notice of this 
removal of the store. “H. A. Fletcher and Com- 
pany will remove to their new store, 26-28 West 
Washington Street, the first of September next. 
Our store is one of the finest in the city, built 
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expressly for us, with all the modern improve- 
ments for light and convenience.” This 
notice is embellished with a little cut showing 
the boxes packed ready for removal. As a mat- 
ter of fact the removal did not take place until 
March 15, 1860, because the building was not 
completed. 


In July 1861, in an advertisement long for 
him, he stated his attitude clearly: “Our house 
is too well known to require long puffs; the 
goods we sell speak for themselves.” The adver- 
tisements of this year speak often of goods 
“fresh from the hands of the importers.” When 
in the fall of this same year, The Journal com- 
plains of hard times, the advertisement of The 
Trade Palace, after describing “first class fall 
and winter goods,” declares that “the nimble 
dime is the word for these times.” 


In 1868, Mr. Fletcher retired on account of ill 
health (he died in 1867), and the business 
passed to Hume, Adams & Company, who also 
purchased the building in 1867. James Madison 
Hume had become a partner of Mr. Fletcher in 
1855. Washington L. Adams replaced Mr. 
Fletcher. 


On October 1, 1867, N. R. Smith & Company, 
were announced in the papers as the proprietors 
of The Trade Palace. According to this adver- 
tisement, Mr. Smith was to conduct the dry 
goods business on the lower floor while Hume 
and Adams continued the carpet business on 
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the upper floors, “the whole building one com- 
plete store in itself,” ran the advertisement. 


This store of N. R. Smith was described by 
John H. B. Nowland as an interesting example 
of contrast between periods. 


“In The Trade Palace,” he said, “are now 
employed about thirty clerks, male and female, 
besides several cash boys and porters. Its 
business is so systematized that they attend to 
their various duties and branches without ap- 
parently having to speak with each other, at 
least not so loud as to disturb others transact- 
ing business near by. 


“The moment the customer sets foot on the 
doorstep, the door is opened for his ingress and 
closed noiselessly after him. So soon as he 
makes known the article or style of goods he 
wishes to look at, he is conducted to that part 
of the immense and beautiful room where the 
article he wishes is kept, and the whole busi- 
ness is transacted in such a quiet and pleasant 
way as to induce the customer often to purchase 
for the pleasure attendant thereby. 


“In The Trade Palace can be found all kinds 
of fancy and staple dry goods, either European 
or American manufactures, and there the 
most fastidious can be suited. They can select 
the fabric and have it made in any style they 
desire, and from a shilling calico dress to a two 
hundred dollar velvet cloak, or a pair of jeans 
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pants to a beaver cloth overcoat, without leaving 
the house. 


“How different from the country store of 
forty years ago, when the first thing that would 
meet the customer’s eye, after stumbling over 
bars of iron, kegs of nails, or piles of bacon to 
get to the counter, would be an empty whiskey 
barrel, turned on end, on which would be a 
bottle of whiskey, a pitcher of water, a bowl of 
maple sugar, and a tumbler of ground ginger, 
for the use of the thirsty customer, before pro- 
ceeding to purchase their five pounds of coffee, 
their gallon of molasses, their half dozen mack- 
erel, or their calico dress pattern. The change 
in the manner of doing business in Indianapolis 
is a good deal owing to Yankee enterprise and 
the acquisition of such business men as the 
gentleman whose name stands at the head of 
this imperfect sketch, as the proprietor of The 
Trade Palace.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE BOOM OF 1870 AND THE AFTERMATH 


HE period of the city’s development 
from 1860 to 1871, says W. R. Hol- 

2 loway, is the most important, not 
ЧР X| only as regards events affecting 

2. the whole country, in which it bore 
SF a conspicuous part, but in those 
affecting its immediate development and pros- 
perity. “In this decade,” he says, “Indianapolis 
rose from a mere flourishing inland town and 
prominent railroad station, to a manufacturing 
and commercial center, increasing our popula- 
tion 180 per cent; spreading far out around the 
lines of the ‘donation’; reaching out to every 
quarter of the state for business; tearing away 
blocks of handsome houses on the south side in 
order to build huge warehouses; tearing away 
inadequate buildings of earlier years for hand- 
Some stores and banks; paving and lighting 
Streets; providing water supply and sewerage; 
bearing heavy taxes for war purposes”; (the 
little city of 20,000 raised over a million dollars 
by taxation, patriotically and cheerfully) “and 
rapidly accumulating wealth. The enormous in- 
flux of troops during the war, not only from our 
own state, in preparation for the field, but from 
other states, in passing back and forth, and the 
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flood of temporary trade that always follows a 
crowd, gave an impulse to solid business and 
permanent trade. Everybody was in a fever of 
enterprise and nobody seemed to think that any- 
thing was impossible.” 

Items in the city papers of 1870, inform us 
that the town had four hotels, the Bates House, 
the Palmer House, the Sherman House, the 
Spencer House; and five banks, the Indiana 
National, the Indianapolis National, the First 
National, the Citizens’ National and the Mer- 
chants’ National; that the Medical College had 
just opened with eighty students; that Post 
Office carriers delivered 200,224 letters in 
January; that there were 35 patients in the 
City Hospital; that the Library Association had 
collected 1,552 volumes “and only a year in 
existence”; that there were 4,471 pupils in the 
schools; and that 1,800 loaves of aerated bread 
were baked daily. The Circle Park, now the 
site of the Monument, is described as ‘‘a deso- 
late place,” and great joy was felt that the 
street cars were beginning to run “a round trip 
up Illinois to St. Joe and down Pennsylvania.” 
Preparations were made in this year for the 
erection of a new Court House. Many objec- 
tions were raised to the plan submitted as being 
too costly, but it was carried through, and the 
building which is now in use was completed in 
1877. 

This rapid growth brought on, naturally, an 
era of real estate speculation which eventually 
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proved disastrous to private individuals and to 
the city. Additions were laid out in every direc- 
tion, almost the whole county was platted; 
suburban towns were started, many handsome 
homes built, and the prices of all real estate, 
both in the city and around it, advanced rapidly, 
until in some cases, they reached enormous fig- 
ures. Just as this real estate speculation reached 
its height, the panic of 1873 struck Indianapolis. 
Banks, railroads, wholesale houses, factories, all 
were affected, and their closing down affected 
their employees, their contractors and their 
creditors. Investments were lost or lessened, 
or put off indefinitely in their payments. The 
acute crisis lasted but a short time, but the 
resulting depression brought stagnation to busi- 
ness which lasted for many years. 


While the Indianapolis papers for 1873 and 
1874 are silent on the subject of the panic, the 
notices of charity balls and fairs for the relief 
of the destitute indicate the condition of the 
city at that time only too clearly. One notice 
explains that the fair is to be given because at 
least a thousand dollars must be raised for the 
relief of twelve hundred needy and destitute, 
south of Washington Street. And long after this 
period was past, the vacant lots in the many 
“additions” platted in 1870, remained as a re- 
minder of the days of speculation, when the 
“addition fever” raged fiercely in Indianapolis. 

In these days, every family with any preten- 
sions to gentility possessed a carriage and a 
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team of horses; but George Harding, an Indian- 
apolis editor whose function, some friend said, 
was to prick bubbles, paints the changed situa- 
tion more clearly than a volume of facts. “Only 
two people in Indianapolis drive two horses 
now,” he said, “and those two are bankrupts.” A 
lawyer who came to Indianapolis in 1879, says 
that the town was still “dead” at that time, and 
illustrates his statement by a story that once, 
looking out of the window of his office in the 
Hubbard Block, now the site of Ayres’ Store, at 
what should have been a busy time of day, he 
saw only one vehicle on the street. “Isn’t this 
the deadest town in the world?” a friend asked. 
But the newcomer was confident that in spite 
of the stagnation of the time, a city in the loca- 
tion of Indianapolis must succeed, and his faith 
was eventually justified. By 1884, business be- 
gan to revive and the desirability of the vacant 
lots of the “addition fever” days was suddenly 
realized. They were rapidly bought up and as 
rapidly sold at constantly advancing prices, and 
shortly the town was again started upon a 
period of surprisingly rapid but always healthy 
growth, which has never ceased. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A NEW MERCHANT COMES TO TOWN 


N 1872, Lyman S. Ayres, of Geneva, 
New York, was offered a controlling 
interest in the business of N. R. 
Smith & Company, and the manage- 


accepted this offer, and the firm be- 
came N. R. Smith & Ayres, but he remained 
East two years as New York resident buyer. 

Mr. Ayres was born in Oswego, New York, 
September 4, 1824. When a boy, he moved to 
Ohio, where he eventually established a gen- 
eral store at Chardon, with his brother-in- 
law, John Murray, under the firm name of 
Ayres and Murray. In 1864, he sold his interest 
to Mr. Murray and moved to Geneva, New York, 
going into business there under the name of 
Ayres and Thomas. It is said that the success 
of the Geneva store influenced H. B. Claflin to 
offer Mr. Ayres the opportunity to enter busi- 
ness in Indianapolis. 

In 1874, complications in the business made 
it necessary for Mr. Ayres to come to Indian- 
apolis, and he removed to this city with his 
family for permanent residence and assumed 
the active management of the business under 
the name of L. S. Ayres & Company. With Mr. 
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Ayres, at his invitation, cames James G. 
Thomas, who had been his partner in 
Geneva, New York, to be store superintendent. 
He remained with the store until his death, late 
in 1896. The name of the Trade Palace clung 
to the store even as late as 1890 and 1895. 

L. S. Ayres & Co. remained in “Ray’s Stone 
Front Building,” until in 1875, an even hand- 
somer building was erected across the street 
at 33 to 37 West Washington Street, by Arthur 
L. Wright and John Bradshaw. Like Horace 
: Fletcher, the new firm seemed always to desire 
the best store property in the town, and on the 
completion of this building, moved in to remain 
for thirty years. 

From 1870 to 1878, the city took some steps 
forward, in spite of the business depression. 
While Washington Street was still paved with 
cobblestones, Delaware Street, in 1870, was laid 
with a Nicholson wood block pavement, but the 
panic of 1873 stopped improvements of this 
kind for some time. A gas company was 
chartered in 1876, and by September 1, 1877, 
ten miles of mains were laid and gas furnished 
to the citizens, a luxury of which L. $. Ayres 
& Co. immediately availed itself. After a begin- 
ning as early as 1865, annual attempts were 
made to organize a Water Company, which by 
1871 began to supply the city with water. The 
town at this time boasted of two newspapers, 
The Journal and The Sentinel. The Sentinel 
was a direct descendant of The Gazette, first 
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published by George Smith, in 1822; The Jour- 
nal, of “The Western Censor and Emigrant’s 
Guide,” first published by Harvey Gregg and 
Douglass Maguire, in 1823. The Gazette con- 
solidated with The Indiana Democrat, in 1830, 
and became The Indiana State Sentinel, in 
1841, continuing under the name of The In- 
dianapolis Sentinel until its discontinuance in 
1906. “The Western Censor and Emigrant’s 
Guide” became The Indiana Journal, in 1825, 
and then The Indianapolis Journal, which, in 
1904, became The Indianapolis Star. 


The development of the “Trade Palace” 
under the management of L. S. Ayres, may be 
read in the advertisements of that time, which 
also illustrate the changes in business meth- 
ods and the gradual increase in advertis- 
ing matter used. In the early days of the 
new firm, the advertisements were brief and ran 
much the same from day to day during a season 
with an occasional notice of a special sale, and 
an occasional request that the customers come 
early “and avoid a perfect jam.” Perhaps no 
advertisements will show the change in modern 
life more than one of the seventies announcing 
a sale of spring millinery goods “the latest from 
Paris and Berlin,” and “Mrs. Klingensmith just 
returned from New York, fully prepared to meet 
all the requirements of our patrons in making 
and trimming bonnets and hats in any of the 
latest approved styles.” The postscript, which 
Seems to have been an essential part of the ad- 
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vertisement of that day, gives the additional 
information, “ N. B. We show a nice line of 
bonnets in Straw, Neapolitan and Cactus, for 
old ladies.” There would hardly be a “perfect 
jam” in answer to such an advertisement today. 


A unique feature for a store of the seventies 
was “The Trade Palace Monthly,” a magazine 
published for several years by this firm, some 
copies of which are in the State Library. The 
News commented on one number as follows: 

“The Trade Palace Monthly for July is 

just out. Best number issued for some 
time. ‘The Dream of Sybil Grey,’ by 
Judge Vernon (Prof. Tuttle of The Jour- 
nal), is of the light, highly imaginative and 
flowery order. The engraving is by Chan- 
dler and is very nicely executed. Another 
chatty Paris letter from Mrs. Starling and 
the usual fashion gossip, spiced with 
eee and salted with news, make up the 
rest.” 

Within two years after its establishment at 
38-87 West Washington Street, L. S. Ayres & 
Company had the benefit of that new invention, 
the telephone, which made its first appearance 
in the city as a private enterprise in 1877, the 
Telephone Exchange Company of Indianapolis 
being organized in 1880. 


In 1878, the Indianapolis News says of the 
Belt Railroad and Stock Yard Company, organ- 
ized in 1877, “the most important event of the 
year, is the building and equipment of what is 
known as the Belt Railroad, by which all 
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through traffic is transferred around the city. 
Its building was as important at the time as 
the project itself, because it gave work to many 
unemployed at a time when public relief agen- 
cies were almost swamped by demands.” 


In the same period, the old Northwestern 
Christian University, founded in 1850, located 
on College Avenue and Thirteenth Street, and 
moved to Irvington in 1873, was rechristened 
Butler College. Butler has grown in recent 
years from an attendance in 1912 of 575, to 
1,325 students in 1922. The year 1878 also 
marked the beginning of the new State House. 
The old capitol, built in 1832, was not only out- 
grown, but had become badly dilapidated. In 
1878, plans were made for a new building, 
which was completed in 1888, at a cost of 
$2,000,000, one of the few public buildings in: 
the country built within estimated cost. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE CITY FINDS ITSELF 


` 


Y 1884, business began to show a 


jaam ama В quence, the city's growth became 
Uz, more rapid. The Union Station, al- 
Д ways mentioned as “magnificent,” 
\ "(which it truly was in comparison 
with the old “Union Depot” built in 1854), was 
begun; the “new hotel,” The Denison House, 
had been opened four years before; the building 
of a new theatre, English’s Opera House, 
marked the beginning of the eighties. The 
Grand and the Park had been built in 1875 and 
1879. The first suggestion of a Sailors’ and 
Soldiers’ Monument to be erected in that 
“desolate place,” the Circle, came from General 
John Coburn, in 1884, although the monument 
was not completed and dedicated until 1902. 
The Art School was established in the English 
Block, in February, 1884. 


The discovery of natural gas at Findlay, Ohio, 
in 1887, and a little later in Indiana, followed, 
in 1888, by the organization of the Consumers’ 
Trust Company, brought this fuel within the 
reach of every one and revolutionized life and 
industry in the city. The fight over illuminating 
gas between rival companies hastened the com- 
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ing of the electric light, the first of which was 
provided in 1881, with underground wires in 
the mile square in 1888. True to its principles, 
the Ayres’ store installed electric lights when 
the best to be had were the sputtering arc lights 
and the dim carbon incandescents re-inforced 
by gas mantle lamps. (In 1917, the first extens- 
ive use of indirect lighting in Indianapolis be- 
gan when Ayres’ enlarged and refurnished 
building was provided with indirect and semi- 
indirect illumination from the street to the 
fifth floor.) 

The Indianapolis News of January, 1889, 
expressed the complacency of the city at that 
time. “In the past year, Indianapolis has 
secured a presidential candidate, a president, 
natural gas, a new passenger station that is as 
grand as any city could want; a street car line 
to Crown Hill, and no end of things to be proud 
of.” This president was Benjamin Harrison, 
grandson of General William Henry Harrison, 
Indiana’s first territorial governor, who had 
already a wide reputation in his profession of 
the law. And in this same month, the Ayres ad- 
vertisement announces facetiously that “The 
new governor will not do as much for Indiana, 
nor will the new Legislature, as will we in the 
bargains we set forth in the special Friday 
sale.” 

The population of Indianapolis in 1889 was 
102,100; and the newspapers boasted of the 
completion of new street car stables near the 
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Exposition Grounds which “would accommodate 
256 head of mules and 45 cars.” This was the 
old State Fairgrounds, now Morton Place. One 
landmark of Indianapolis in the eighties, long 
since disappeared, is identified with L. S. Ayres 
& Company, because it stood in the middle of 
the street almost directly in front of 
33-37 West Washington Street—the old “‘trans- 
fer car,” a little street car in which passengers 
who wished to transfer must wait until their 
cars came along. 


In 1890, the Commercial Club, now the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was organized and quickly 
made its influence felt because from the very 
first, it did not restrict its attention to busi- 
ness, but undertook to promote the welfare of 
the city in every way possible. A paving exhi- 
bition was held under its auspices, to encourage 
interest in the best methods of street paving; 
the sewer system was made the subject of in- 
quiry; track elevation was first suggested by 
its president, Col. Eli Lilly, in 1894, and finally 
begun in 1905. This club was in fact, largely 
responsible for the improvements that crowded 
upon one another from 1890 to 1900. 


“NO MEAN CITY” 


CHAPTER XV 
A MODERN COMMUNITY 


N 1891, Indianapolis took another 
step forward by the adoption of a 
SUNI city charter, and in the next few 
years such important improvements 
as the paving of the streets, the in- 
stallation of a complete sewer sys- 
tem, the annexation of the various suburbs, 
and the building of permanent bridges over 
Fall Creek were pushed through. Garfield Park 
was purchased in Mayor Caleb Denny’s admin- 
istration, work on it giving employment to 
many sufferers from the panic of 1898. Military 
Park and University Park are old parks closely 
connected with the city’s history. Brookside 
Park is a comparatively recent acquisition. 
Fairview Park became the property of the 
street car company in the early nineties. River- 
side Park was purchased by the city in 1898. 
The acquisition of these parks brought about 
naturally the granting of half holidays to the 
employed, and within the period from 1896 to 
1900, the Ayres store inaugurated Saturday 
afternoon closing during the summer months. 
Interest in their employes’ diversion was evi- 
dently characteristic of the store even in the 
seventies, for a newspaper of that period thus 
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deseribed a picnie of the Trade Palace employes 
on July Fourth, evidently the first of its kind 
in the city. 


“The Trade Palace attaches enjoyed a 
pleasant picnic yesterday at Schofield’s 
Mills, the generous proprietors furnishing 
everything that was requisite to a good 
time, and, as far as we can learn, it was 
more enjoyable than last year. Moffitt’s 
String Band furnished the music, dancing 
being one of the chief amusements of the 
day. The proprietors, in thus giving their 
employes an annual picnic, are establishing 
a precedent which we should be glad to see 
adopted by all our leading merchants and 
manufacturers.” 


The march of the city’s improvements was 
paralleled always in the equipment of the Ayres 
store. In 1890, the first elevator was installed 
in this store. In 1896, the store, which until 
that date, had occupied but two floors at 33-37 
West Washington, was enlarged to occupy the 
whole building, and two elevators were in- 
stalled. At this time their modern show cases 
were the first used in Indianapolis in a dry 
goods store. 


Lyman S. Ayres died in 1896. The business 
was then incorporated with Frederic M. Ayres 
as president. In 1900, the store was spread 
across to the west to occupy the ground floor 
in the rear of the Rubens clothing store, and by 
a bridge across Pearl Street over into the Press 
building. In 1905, the business was moved to 
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the Hubbard Block, purchased by Mr. L. S. 
Ayres before his death. This store was form- 
ally opened October 2, 1905. The more recent 
purchase of adjoining property and the doub- 
ling of store capacity is a matter of common 
knowledge among our citizens. 

Together with its prosperity, the city has 
had some disasters, chief among which was the 
great central states flood, of 1913, which did 
much damage to the city, and destroyed thirty 
bridges in Marion County. The store has suf- 
fered also; on January 2, 1914, the annex to 
the Ayres store on the west, the old “Iron 
Block,” previously occupied by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill retail store and publishing house, was 
destroyed by fire. The merchandise was a com- 
plete loss and the buildings so nearly ruined 
that they were razed to make way for the 
erection of what is now the west half of the 
present building. When the store was enlarged 
again in 1917, among the improvements were 
employes’ restaurant, employes’ rest rooms, 
and an enlarged hospital. 

Since 1900, many new and beautiful struct- 
ures have been added to the city, the United 
States Court House and Post Office, in 1904; 
the John Herron Art Institute in 1906; the 
Coliseum at the State Fairgrounds in 1908; the 
Murat Theatre in 1909; the City Library, for- 
ever connected with his memory by the poet 
Riley’s gracious gift, was dedicated on his 
birthday, October 7, 1917; Fort Benjamin 
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Harrison, one of the best equipped army posts 
in the country, was completed in 1907; the 
famous Speedway was built in 1909. A new 
Union Station with elevated tracks; fine 
school buildings, hospitals, all have been built 
within the last few years and in this present 
year plans have been made, and funds are being 
raised for the building of the Riley Memorial 
Hospital for children. 


The Ayres management has kept pace with 
the improvement of the city, beautifying the 
store, adding every facility, and providing every 
comfort for its employes. An old cut of the 
store at 33-37 West Washington, in a publi- 
cation of the seventies shows two delivery 
wagons with horses, at the curb in front of the 
store. When motor vehicles first came into use, 
Ayres had the first automobile used for 
delivery in Indianapolis, a Waverly electric. “It 
was more remarkable for novelty than effici- 
ency,” says one who had intimate knowledge of 
the experiment. 


When war was declared in 1917, Indiana was 
one of the first states to organize, an organiza- 
tion so excellent that it was copied by many 
other states. Indianapolis, as the capital, was 
the headquarters for war work and rooms in 
the Ayres store were at once offered and used 
for Red Cross work. Frederic M. Ayres, presi- 
dent of the company, served during the war as 
chief of the supply division of the Red Cross 
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at Washington, and after the war spent several 
months in Europe, closing the affairs of the 
Red Cross. Forty-one other members of the 
organization left the store to join U. S. war 
forces. 


Indianapolis early gained and has always kept 
the reputation of a town where a love for the 
better things of life has ever been set above 
the material; where schools and libraries and 
clubs for study and improvement have given it 
a so-called literary atmosphere. The school of 
Indiana artists, many of whom are citizens of 
Indianapolis, is known far beyond the borders 
of the state, and among its many authors are 
such well known names as those of Riley, Tark- 
ington, Ade and Nicholson. Honor has been 
paid to Indiana writers several times by L. S. 
Ayres & Company. In 1919 the store held an 
Indiana Authors’ Week celebration, during 
which luncheons were given in honor of these 
writers and the public invited to programs 
given by them in the Ayres’ auditorium. Since 
then the book section has frequently sponsored 
public addresses by visiting authors. 


Always a centre of political activity as the 
capital of a “doubtful state,” Indianapolis has 
given to the country one president and two 
vice-presidents from its citizens, as well as 
many other men eminent in politics, notable 
among them, the scholarly Senator David 
Turpie and War Governor Oliver P. Morton. 
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In 1920, Indianapolis celebrated its centen- 
nial, during the week of June fifth, with a mass 
meeting, patriotic services in the churches, con- 
certs at the Coliseum, community sings, a 
parade with floats depicting the development of 
Indianapolis and showing the spirit of a hundred 
years of progress, a water carnival at River- 
side Park and a pageant given in the Coliseum 
at the State Fairgrounds, with twelve scenes 
relating to the history of the city, in which two 
thousand persons took part. During this week, 
there were displays of art and relics at the State 
House and the John Herron Art Institute. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
GROWING WITH THE CITY 


л HE AYRES STORE, during its fifty 
=> years’ of existence under one name, 
has become a public institution typ- 
ical of Indianapolis. From the time 

‘ii that Mr. Lyman S. Ayres came to 
=° Indianapolis as a permanent resi- 
dent, he adopted the attitude of its first citizens. 
He believed in the future of his adopted city. 
As much faith was required at the time of his 
coming as was required for those first dwellers 
in the wilderness, who dreamed their dream of 
a great business center in the midst of a dense 
forest shut off from the world by lack of roads. 
Mr. Ayres came to Indianapolis during the de- 
pression which succeeded the panic of 1873, in 
a time when banks and business houses had 
failed, when unemployment was great, when 
there seemed little hope of the city’s ever real- 
izing the limits of the additions laid out in 1870. 


He established his business upon a firm basis 
—the store has been “a one price, plain figure” 
house since 1872—a novelty then. Even when 
times grew better, he had faith in the future 
that far surpassed that of many of his fellow 
citizens. Throughout his life in Indianapolis, 
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his every act showed his belief in the firm busi- 
ness basis on which the town rested, and its 
great future—a belief which time has justified. 


Perhaps one reason for the confidence the 
community has always felt in this store may be 
traced to those early days of Mr. Ayres' man- 
agement. It was his habit to become acquainted 
with his customers, and in those days, when the 
town was small, and the rural community pro- 
vided many customers, he knew them all, and 
being himself from a small town in a rural 
community, showed an intelligent and sincere 
interest in their affairs which soon won their 
confidence and support. 


In tracing the growth of the city which for 
so many years was a town in the wilderness, 
and which has now become the center of the 
state—industrially, socially, educationally, spir- 
itually, and as the state capital, the growth of 
the business houses which have been the foun- 
dation of its prosperity is also to be studied. 
The house of Ayres, which this year cele- 
brates the fiftieth year of its existence under 
that name, can, as has been shown, trace its 
succession back seventy-eight years, to the 
house of Horace Fletcher, who came to Indian- 
apolis in 1844, “immediately to engage in busi- 
ness”—a business which through its various 
changes from Fletcher & Company, through 
Hume, Adams & Company, through N. R. Smith 
down to N. R. Smith & Ayres, possessed many 
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of the same admirable characteristics throug] 
the years. 


The store has kept through its fifty years th 
reputation for reliability, which it acquire 
under the management of Lyman S. Ayres. An 
in reading the story of its development, th 
development of the town may also be read, s 
closely have they kept together. In its sta 
bility, in its steady growth, it is typical of th 
town in which its founder so early put hi 
faith; a town which in spite of its great expan 
sion, still retains the characteristics whic 
in its early days made it unique among town 
of its size—a simplicity, a village-like friend: 
ness, characteristic of the pioneer citizens, whc 
to quote the author of “The Hoosiers,” “turne 
toward the wilderness with rifle, axe and Bible 
to realize in their own lives the best that ha 
been thought and done in the world.” 


THE END 


